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ON MY FRIENDLY CRITICS? 


N°” that for some years my body has not been visible in the 

places it used to haunt (my mind, even then, being often else- 
where), my friends in America have fallen into the habit of thinking 
of me as dead, and with characteristic haste and kindness, they are 
writing obituary notices, as it were, on my life and works. Some 
of these reach me in this other world—the friendly ones, which 
their authors send me; and without the aid of any such stratagem 
as Swift’s, I have the strange pleasure of laughing at my own epi- 
taphs. It is not merely the play of vanity that enters into this 
experience, nor the occasional excuse for being unfair in return: 
there comes with it a genuine discovery of the general balance of 
one’s character. A man has unrivalled knowledge of the details of 
his life and feelings, but it is hard for him to compose his personage 
as it appears in the comedy of the world, or in the eyes of other 
people. It is not true that contemporaries misjudge a man. Compe- 
tent contemporaries judge him perfectly, much better than posterity, 
which is composed of critics no less egotistical and obliged to rely 
exclusively on documents easily misinterpreted. The contemporary 
can read more safely between the lines; and if the general public 
often misjudges the men of its own time, the general public hears 
little of them. It is guided by some party tag or casual association, 
by the malignity or delusion of some small coterie that has caught 
its ear: how otherwise should it judge ideas it has not grasped and 
people it has not seen? But public opinion is hardly better in- 
formed about the past than about the present, and histories are only 
newspapers published long after the fact. 

As to my person, my critics are very gentle and I am sensible 
of the kindness, or the diffidence, with which they treat me. I do 
not mind being occasionally denounced for atheism, conceit, or de- 
tachment. One has to be oneself: and so long as the facts are not 
misrepresented—and I have little to complain of on that score—any 
judgment based upon them is a two-edged sword: people simply 
condemn what condemns them. I am not in the least abashed at be~ 
ing called names which so easily turn into compliments: I can al~ 


1 This article, much too personal and poetic in places for a scientific journal; 
is one of a forthcoming collection of Soliloquies in England. I hope the reader wilt 
understand and forgive. 
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ways say to myself that my atheism, like that of Spinoza, is true 
piety towards the universe and denies only gods fashioned by men 
in their own image, to be servants of their human interests; and that 
even in this denial I am no rude iconoclast, but full of imaginative 
sympathy with the impulses of idolaters. My detachment from 
things and persons is also affectionate, and simply what the ancients 
called philosophy: I consent that a flowing river should flow; I re- 
nounce that which betrays, and cling to that which satisfies, and 
I relish the irony of truth; but my security in my own happiness 
is not indifference to that of others: I share their joy in their true 
loves. That I am guilty of vanity, it would be folly to deny: what 
artist, what thinker, what parent does not over-estimate his own 
offspring? Can I suppress an irresistible sense of seeing things 
clearly, and a keen delight in so seeing them? Frankly, I think 
these attitudes of mine are justified by the facts; but I entirely 
understand how offensive they must be to anyone who thinks they 
are not justified, or who fears that they may be. Let the irritant 
work. The arrows of anger miss their mark. Aimed at some imag- 
inary evil bird in the heavens, they scarcely startle the poet wander- 
ing in his dell. He hears them pass over his head and bury their 
venom far away in the young grass. Far away too his friends are 
designing his hollow cenotaph, and inscribing it with seemly words 
in large capitals. 

On the other hand, in respect to my impersonal opinions, which I 
have always tried to express with the most scrupulous clearness, 
I notice a little bewilderment, and some obtuseness. Of course, if 
people are repelled by the subject or by the manner (which is an 
integral part of the thought) and find it all unintelligible, that is 
no fault of theirs, nor of mine: but I speak of the initiated and of 
such as are willing to lend their minds to my sort of lucubration. 
For instance, when more than twenty years ago, I wrote my Inter- 
pretations of Poetry and Religion, this is what William James said 
of it: ‘‘ What a perfection of rottenness . . . how fantastic a philos- 
ophy! as if the ‘ world of values’ were independent of existence. 
It is only as being that one thing is better than another. The idea 
of darkness is as good as that of light, as ideas. There is more value 
in light’s being.’’ William James was a “‘ radical empiricist,’’ so 
that for him the being of light could not have meant anything except 
its being in ‘idea, in experience. The fantastic view must therefore 
be some other, apparently that in the realm of unrealized essences, 
apart from any observer, one essence can be better than another. 
But how could anyone attribute such a view to me? The whole 
contention of my book was that the glow of human emotion lent a 
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value to good poetry which it denied to bad, and to one idea of God 
which it denied to another. My position in this matter was that of 
empirical philosophy, and of James himself. In his book on Pragma- 
tism, he says that the being of atoms is just as good as the being of 
God, if both produce the same effects in human experience; and I 
remember once mildly protesting to him on that point, and asking him 
if, apart from these effects on us, the existence of God, assuming God 
to be conscious, would not have a considerable value in itself: and 
he replied ‘‘ Of course; but I was thinking of our idea.’’ This was 
exactly the attitude of my book; I was thinking of our religious and 
poetic ideas, and reducing their value to what they stood for in the 
elements of our experience or in our destiny. 

I think I see, however, where the trouble lies. The practical in- 
tellect conceives everything as a source of influence. Whether it be 
matter or other people, or tutelary spirits, that which we envisage 
in the first instance is not our idea of those objects but their opera- 
tion on us, or our operation on them. Now a source of influence 
can not be non-existent. Accordingly, what concerns earnest people 
in their religion is something, they know not what, which is real. 
They are not interested in forming poetic or dramatic pictures of 
the gods, as the Greeks did in their mythology, but rather in finding 
a living God to help them as even the Greeks did in their home 
cultus and their oracles. This living God, since he is to operate and 
to be worked upon, must exist; otherwise the whole practise of 
religion becomes a farce. So also in love or in science, it would be 
egotistical and affected to gloat on our own ideal, turning our backs 
on the adorable person or the natural process before us. It is the 
defect of empirical and critical philosophy, that it turns our atten- 
tion too much to the subjective: legitimately, I think, if the purpose 
is merely to study the growth and logic of our beliefs, but illegiti- 
mately (as I have always maintained) if the purpose is malicious, 
and if it is assumed that once we have understood how our beliefs 
are formed we shall abandon them and believe nothing. Empiri- 
cism and idealism are, as Kant called them, excellent cathartics, but 
they are nasty food; and if we try to build them up into a system 
of the universe the effort is not only self-contradictory (because we 
ought then to possess only ideas without beliefs) but the result is, 
in the words of William James, fantastic and rotten. 

Now, however much I may have studied the human imagination, 
I have never doubted that even highly imaginative things, like 
poetry and religion, express real events, if not in the outer world, at 
least in the inner growth or discipline of life: like the daily expe- 
rience of the senses and like the ideas of science (both of which are 
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also symbolical) they form a human language, all the terms of 
which are poetical and its images dream-images, but which sym- 
bolizes things and events beyond it and is controlled from outside. 
This would be perfectly evident to any other animal who should 
discover how men see the world or what they think of it: why should 
we be less intelligent than any other animal would be about our- 
selves? Enlightenment consists in coming nearer and nearer to the 
‘natural objects that lend a practical meaning to our mental dis- 
course: and when the material significance of our dreams is thus 
discovered, we are lost in admiration at the originality, humor, and 
pictorial grandeur of the imagery in which our experience comes to 
us, as we might be at the decorative marvels of tapestry or of stained 
glass: but now without illusion.: For we can now discriminate the 
rhythms and color proper to our mental atmosphere from the extrin- 
sic value of discourse as a sign for things and events beyond it. 
These external things and events make up what we call nature, the 
reel round which our dreams are wound, the all-governing influence 
that controls them. It is nature, or some part of nature, or some 
movement of nature occurring within us or affecting us, that is the 
true existent object of religion, of science, and of love. The rest is 
a@ mere image. 

My naturalism is sometimes taxed with being dogmatic, and if 
I were anxious to avoid that reproach, I might easily reduce my 
naturalism to a definition and say that if experience has any sources 
whatever, the sum and system of these sources shall be called nature: 
and such is the etymological meaning of the words natura, ¢vo t 
and genesis—the way of birth or the breed of whatever comes into 
existence. I know what speculative difficulties cluster about the 
notion of cause, which in one sense is quite unnecessary to science: 
but so long as time, process, and derivation are admitted at all (and 
there could be no natural science or history without them) events 
may be traced back to earlier events which were their sources; and 
this universal flux of events will be called nature. Any existing 
minds, and any gods exercising power will evidently be parts of 
nature. But I am not concerned to avoid dogmatism on such a point. 
Every assertion about existence is hazarded, it rests on animal faith, 
not on logical proof; and every argument to support naturalism, or to 
rebut it, implies naturalism. To deny that there are any facts 
(if skepticism can be carried so far) is still to dogmatize, no less 
than it would be to point to some fact in particular: in either case 
we descend into the arena of existence, which may betray our confi- 
dence. Any fact, if admitted, commits us to naturalism, to an ex- 
istence which discourse plays about and regards, but does not create. 





















































It is the essence of the practical intellect to prophesy about nature, 
and we must all do it. As to the truth of our prophecy, that is al- 
ways problematical, because nature is whatever nature happens to 
be; and as to our knowledge, starting as it does from a single point, 
the present position of the thinker, and falling away rapidly in 
clearness and certainty as the perspective recedes, it can not pretend 
to draw the outlines of nature a priori: yet our knowledge of nature, 
in our neighborhood and moral climate, is very considerable, since 
every known fact is a part of nature. It is quite idle to deny, for 
instance, that human life depends on cosmic and hygienic influences; 
or that in the end all human operations must run back somehow to 
the rotation of the earth, to the rays of the sun, to the moisture and 
fructification of the soil, to the ferment there of vegetative and 
dreaming spirits, quickened in animals endowed with locomotion into 
knowledge of surrounding things: whence the passionate imaginations 
which we find in ourselves. I know things might have been arranged 
otherwise: and some of those alternative worlds may be minutely 
thought out in myth or in philosophy, in obedience to some dialect- 
ical or moral impulse of the human mind; but that all those other 
worlds are figments of fancy, interesting as poetry is interesting, 
and that only the natural world, the world of medicine and com- 
merce, is actual, is obvious; so obvious to every man in his sane 
moments that I have always thought it idle to argue the point. 
Argument is not persuasive to madmen; but they can be won over 
by gentler courses to a gradual docility to the truth. One of these 
gentler courses, and the one I have always taken, is this: to remem- 
ber that madness is human, that dreams have their springs in the 
depths of human nature and of human experience; and that the 
illusion they cause may be kindly and _ even gloriously dispelled 
by showing what the solid truth was which they expressed allegor- 
ically. Why should one be angry with dreams, with myth, with 
allegory, with madness? We must not kill the mind, as some ration- 
alists do, in trying to cure it. The life of reason, as I conceive it, 
is simply the dreaming mind becoming coherent, devising symbols 
and methods, such as languages, by which it may fitly survey its 
own career, and the forces of nature on which that career depends. 
Reason thereby raises our vegetative dream into a poetic revelation 
and transcript of the truth. That all this life of expression grows 
up in animals living in the material world, is the deliverance of 
reason itself, in our lucid moments; but my books, being descrip- 
tive of the imagination and having perhaps some touches of imag- 
ination in them, may not seem to have expressed my lucid moments 
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alone. They were, however, intended to do so; and I ought to 
have warned my readers more often that such was the case. 

I have no metaphysics, and in that sense I am no philosopher, 
but a poor ignoramus trusting what he hears from the men of science. 
I rely on them to discover gradually exactly which elements in their 
description of nature may be literally true, and which merely sym- 
bolical: even if they were all symbolical, they would be true enough 
for me. My naturalism is not at all afraid of the latest theories of 
space, time, or matter: what I understand of them, I like, and am 
ready to believe: for I am a follower of Plato in his doctrine that 
only knowledge of ideas (if we call it knowledge) can be literal 
and exact, whilst practical knowledge is necesarily mythical in form, 
precisely because its object exists and is external to us. An arbitrary 
sign, indication, or name can point to something without at all 
fathoming its nature, and therefore can be knowledge of fact: which 
an esthetic or logical elucidation of ideas can never be. I am quite 
happy in this human ignorance mitigated by pictures, for it yields 
practical security and poetic beauty: what more can a sane man 
want? In this respect I think sometimes I am the only philosopher 
living: I am resigned to being a mind. I have put my hand into the 
hand of Nature, and a thrill of sympathy has passed from her into 
my very heart, so that I can instinctively see all things, and see my- 
self, from her point of view: a sympathy which emboldens me often 
to say to her, ‘‘Mother, tell me a story.’’ Not the fair Sheherazade 
herself knew half the marvelous tales that Nature spins in the brains 
of her children. But I must not let go her hand in my wonder, or I 
might be bewitched and lost in the maze of her inventions. 

Why does a child love stories and a philosopher systems? Be- 
cause they express the vitality of his dreaming mind. An illusion 
is such only when wrongly used to describe an alleged existence. 
It must always be expressive of the soul that breeds it; and if the 
movement of the soul thus expressed is deep and normal, the idea 
it evokes will be morally important, even if nothing external corre- 
sponds to it: it will be a true ideal. We all smile benevolently at the 
illusions of lovers, because we know the sound instinct and the sane 
happiness which that moment of lyric love symbolizes and forbodes, 
as a sacrament might synthesize a whole life of grace; and I think 
the perfectly similar illusions of the religious fancy would seem 
to us quite as innocent (as they did to the Greeks) if an insane 
attempt to turn religion into science had not made us quarrelsome 
and bitter on the subject. So the Platonic notion of an Absolute 
Good is vain and empty if you consider it as a discovery: such 
an existing object would be blank and not a good at all; but con- 
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sidered as an expression of a movement in the soul, it is the counter- 
part of our total nature reduced to harmony: it is the supreme 
principle of taste and morals. Applied, this principle would dictate 
a pervasive goodness in all things and all actions; but as these details 
must take form gradually, according to their occasions, we may ex- 
press the common, inner fountain of their excellence and call it 
Love. As love is a vital harmony in a disciplined will, so its object 
or goal (which is all good things) may be presented to the devout 
imagination by a single symbol—God, or the deified spirit of some 
friend of the human soul, become the guide of all aspiration. What 
renders this mysticism sound is the fact that it expresses a trained 
human nature. Platonism would be vapid indeed if it were not the 
poetry of moral experience. As such only I understand and accept 
it, not as a chimerical metaphysics: and it seems to me merely a 
heightening of normal human intelligence. Platonism is intuition 
quickened by love. 

Even those sensations which convey the most urgent information 
are fictions in form: it is not this smoke nor this smell that is burn- 
ing down the house. Sensible ideas are signals; they prompt our 
action far more clearly than they reveal their objects; and it is only 
by prompting us to study those objects further that they begin to 
reveal them with any degree of accuracy. The whole texture of ex- 
perience is poetical: the colored and passionate language of sense 
is a primary literature. Like words, its units are not the units of 
nature (if nature has units) ; they are terms invented to abbreviate, 
cover, and convey their occasions, by rendering them on the human 
scale and in a manageable notation. A symbol is far better, both 
practically and poetically, than would be an exhaustive or photo- 
graphic perusal of natural things in thought. It is enough for 
nature to exist once; thought supervenes to express the readiness 
of living souls to meet whole classes of events, taken loosely and on 
the scale of our bodies. As when I hear the name John, that brief 
sound, if I understand who John is, prepares me to face all the 
probable aspects and actions of that person, so every idea of 
sense or science is a summary sign, on a different plane and 
scale altogether from the diffuse material facts which it 
covers—one unexampled color for many rays, one inde- 
seribable note for many vibrations, one picture for many particles 
of paint, one word for a series of noises or letters. A word is a very 
Platonic thing: you can not say when it begins, when it ends, how 
long it lasts, or where it ever is; and yet it is the only unit you 
mean to utter, or normally hear. Platonism is the intuition of 
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essences in the presence of things, in order to describe them: it is 
mind itself. 

A workman must not quarrel with his tools, nor the mind with 
ideas; and I have little patience with those philanthropists who hate 
everything human, and would reform away everything that men love 
or can love. Yet if we dwell too lovingly on the human quality and 
poetic play of ideas, we may forget that they are primarily signs. 
The practical intellect is always on the watch for ambient exis- 
tences, in order to fight or to swallow them: and if by chance its 
attention is arrested at an idea, it will instinctively raise that idea 
to the throne of power which should be occupied only by the thing 
which it stands for and poetically describes. Ideas lend themselves 
to idolatry. There is a continual incidental deception into which 
we are betrayed by the fictitious and symbolical terms of our knowl- 
edge, in that we suppose these terms to form the whole essence of 
their objects. I think I have never failed to point out this danger of 
illusion, and to protest against idolatry in thought, so much more 
frequent and dangerous than the worship of stocks and stones: but 
at the same time, as such idolatry is almost inevitable, and as the 
fictions so deified often cover some true force or harmony in nature, 
I have sometimes been tempted in my heart to condone this illusion. 
In my youth it seemed as if a scientific philosophy was unattainable: 
human life, I thought, was at best a dream, and if we were not the 
dupes of one error, we should be the dupes of another: and whilst 
of course the critics must make this mental reservation in all his 
assents, it was perhaps too much to ask mankind to do so; so that 
in practise we were condemned to overlook the deceptiveness of fable, 
because there would be less beauty and no more truth in whatever 
theory might take its place. I think now that this despair of finding 
a scientific philosophy was premature, and that the near future may 
actually produce one: not that its terms will be less human and 
symbolical than those to which we are accustomed, but that they may 
hug more closely the true movement and the calculable order of 
nature. The truth, though it must be expressed in language, is not 
for that reason a form of error. No doubt the popularizers of science 
will turn its language into a revelation, and its images into idols: 
but the abstract character of these symbols will render it easier for 
the judicious to preserve the distinction between the things to be 
described and the science which describes them. 

Was it, I wonder, this touch of sympathy with splendid error, 
bred in me by long familiarity with religion and philosophy, that 
offended my honest critics? Now that I show less sympathy with 
it, will they be better satisfied? I fear the opposite is the case. 
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What they resented was rather that in spite of all my sympathy, 
and all my despair about science, it never occurred to me to think 
those errors true because they were splendid—except true to the 
soul. Did they expect that I should seriously debate whether the 
Ghost in Hamlet really came out of Purgatorial fires, and whether 
Athena really descended in her chariot from Olympus and pulled 
Achilles by his yellow hair when he was in danger of doing some- 
thing rash? Frankly, I have assumed—perhaps prematurely—that 
such questions are settled. I am not able nor willing to write a 
system of magic cosmology, nor to propose a new religion. I merely 
endeavor to interpret as sympathetically and imaginatively as I can, 
the religion and poetry already familiar to us: and I interpret them, 
of course, on their better side, not as childish science, but as subtle 
creations of hope, tenderness, and ignorance. 

So anxious was I, when younger, to find some rational justifica- 
tion for poetry and religion, and to show that their magic was signi- 
ficant of true facts, that I insisted too much, as I now think, on the 
need of relevance to fact even in poetry. Not only did I distinguish 
good religion from bad by its expression of practical wisdom, and of 
the moral discipline that makes for happiness in this world, but I 
maintained that the noblest poetry also must express the moral 
burden of life and must be rich in wisdom. Age has made me less 
exacting, and I can now find quite sufficient perfection in poetry, 
like that of the Chinese and Arabians, without much philosophic 
scope, in mere grace and feeling and music and cloud-castles and 
frolic. I assumed formerly—being more abstractly psychological 
in method than I am now—that an idea could have depth and rich- 
ness only if somehow redolent of former experiences of an overt 
kind. I had been taught to assign no substance to the mind, but 
to conceive it as a system of successive ideas, the later ones mingling 
with a survival of the earlier, and forming a cumulative experience, 
like a swelling musical movement. Now, without ceasing to con- 
ceive mental discourse in that way, I have learned, with the younger 
generation, to rely more on the substructure, on the material and 
psychical machinery that puts this conscious show on the stage, and 
pulls the wires. Not that I ever denied or really doubted that this 
substructure existed, but that I thought it a more prudent and criti- 
eal method in philosophy not to assume it. Certainly it is a vast as- 
sumption: but I see now an irony in skepticism which I did not see 
when I was more fervid a skeptic: namely, that in addressing any- 
body, or even myself, I have already made that assumption: and that 
if I tried to rescind it, I should only be making another, no less gra- 
tuitous, and far more extravagant: I should be assuming that the 
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need of making this assumption was a fatal illusion, rather than a 
natural revelation of the existence of an environment to a living 
animal. This environment has been called the unknowable, the un- 
conscious and the subconscious—egotistical and absurd names for it, 
as if its essence was the difficulty we have in approaching it. Its 
proper names are matter, substance, nature, or soul; and I hope people 
will learn again to call it by those old names. When living substance is 
thus restored beneath the surface of experience, there is no longer any 
reason for assuming that the first song of a bird may not be infinitely 
rich and as deep as heaven, if it utters the vital impulses of that 
moment with enough completeness. The analogies of this utterance 
with other events, or its outlying suggestions, whilst they may render 
it more intelligible to a third person, would not matter much to its 
inward force and intrinsic beauty. Its lyric adequacy, though of 
course not independent of nature, would be independent of 
wisdom. If besides being an adequate expression of the soul, the 
song expressed the lessons of a broad experience, which that soul had 
gathered and digested, this fact certainly would lend a great tragic 
sublimity to that song: but to be poetical or religious intrinsically, 
the mystic cry is enough. 

I notice that men of the world, when they dip into my books, 
find them consistent, almost oppressively consistent, and to the ladies 
everything is crystal-clear; but the philosophers say that it is lazy 
and self-indulgent of me not to tell them plainly what I think, if I 
know myself what it is. Mr. Bertrand Russell once observed (prob- 
ably in fun) that mine were the hardest books he had ever read: and 
Mr. G. E. Moore quite seriously avers that The Life of Reason is so 
confused as to be useless. Useless for what? Of course every pos- 
sible view is played with there, fast and loose; but where is the 
imagination of a person who does not see that it is imagination I 
am speaking for? Because I describe madness sympathetically, be- 
cause I lose myself in the dreaming mind, and see the world from 
that transcendental point of vantage, while at the same time interpret- 
ing that dream by its presumable motives and by its moral tenden- 
cies, these quick and intense reasoners suppose that I am vacillating 
in my own opinions. My own opinions are a minor matter, and 
there was no need, for the task in hand, that I should put them for- 
ward: yet as a matter of fact, since I reached the age of manhood, 
they have not changed. In my adolescence I thought this earthly 
life (not unintelligibly, considering what I had then seen and heard 
of it) a most hideous thing, and I was not disinclined to dismiss it 
as an illusion for which perhaps the Catholic epic might be substi- 
tuted to advantage, as conforming better to the impulses of the soul; 
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and later I liked to regard all systems as alternative illusions for 
the solipsist; but neither solipsism nor Catholicism were ever any- 
thing to me but theoretic poses or possibilities ; vistas for the imagina- 
tion, never convictions. I was well aware, as I am still, that any such 
vista may be taken for true, because all dreams are persuasive while 
they last; and I have not lost, nor do I wish to lose, a certain facility 
and pleasure in taking those points of view at will, and speaking 
those philosophical languages. But though as a child I regretted 
the fact and now I hugely enjoy it, I have never been able to elude 
the recurring, invincible, and ironic conviction that whenever I or 
any other person feign to be living in any of those non-natural 
worlds, we are simply dreaming awake. 

In general, I think my critics attribute to me more illusions than 
I have. My dogmatism may be a fault of temper or manner, because 
I dislike to stop to qualify or to explain everything: but in principle 
it is raised more diffidently and on a deeper skepticism than most 
of the systems which are called critical. My ‘‘ essences,’’ for in- 
stance, are blamed for being gratuitous inventions or needless 
abstractions. But essences appear precisely when all inventions are 
rescinded and the irreducible manifest datum is disclosed. I do not 
ask anyone to believe in essences. I ask them to reject every belief, 
and what they will have on their hands, if they do so, will be some 
essence. And if, believing nothing, they could infinitely enlarge 
their imagination, the whole realm of essence would loom before 
them. This realm is no discovery of mine: it has been described, for 
instance, by Leibniz in two different ways; once as the collection of 
all possible worlds, and again as the abyss of non-existence, le néant, 
of which he says: ‘‘ The non-existent . . . is infinite, it is eternal, 
it has a great many of the attributes of God; it contains an infinity 
of things, since all those things which do not exist at all are included 
in the non-existent, and those which no longer exist have returned to 
the non-existent.’’ It suffices, therefore, to deny a thing for us to 
recognize an essence, if we know at all what we are denying. And 
the essence before us, whether we assert or deny its existence, is 
certainly no abstraction ; for there is no other datum, more individual 
or more obvious, from which the abstraction could be drawn. The 
difficulty in discerning essences is simply the very real difficulty 
which the practical intellect has in abstaining from belief, and 
from everywhere thinking it finds much more than is actually given. 

Profound skepticism is favorable to conventions, because it doubts 
that the criticism of conventions is any truer than they are. Fervent 
believers look for some system of philosophy or religion that shall 
be literally true and worthy of superseding the current assumptions 
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of daily life. I look for no such thing. Never for a moment can I 
bring myself to regard a human system—a piece of mental dis- 
course—as more than a system of notation, sometimes picturesque, 
sometimes abstract and mathematical. Scientific symbols, terms in 
which calculation is possible, may replace poetic symbols, which 
merely catch echoes of the senses or make up dramatic units out of 
appearances in the gross. But the most accurate scientific system 
would still be only a method of description, and the actual facts 
would continue to rejoice in their own ways of being. The relevance 
and truth of science, like the relevance and truth of sense, are prag- 
matic, in that they mark the actual relations, march and distribution 
of events, in the terms in which they enter our experience. 

In moral philosophy (which is my chosen subject) I find my 
unsophisticated readers, as I found my pupils formerly, delightfully 
appreciative, warmly sympathetic, and altogether friends of mine 
in the spirit. It is a joy, like that of true conversation, to find that 
we can look and laugh and cry at the world so unfeignedly together. 
But the other philosophers, and those whose religion is of the anxious 
and intolerant sort, are not at all pleased. They find my morality 
very loose: I am a friend of publicans and sinners, not (as they are) 
in zeal to reform them, but because I like them as they are; and in- 
deed I am a pagan and a moral skeptic in my naturalism. On the 
other hand (and this seems a contradiction to them) my moral 
philosophy looks strangely negative and narrow; a philosophy of 
abstention and distaste for life. What a horrible combination, they 
say to themselves, of moral license with moral poverty! They do 
not see that it is because I love life that I wish to keep it sweet, 
so as to be able to love it altogether: and that all I wish for others, 
or dare to recommend to them, is that they should keep their lives 
sweet also, not after my fashion, but each man in his own way. I 
talk a great deal about the good and the ideal, having learned from 
Plato and Aristotle—(the living have never shown me how to live)— 
that, granting a human nature to which to appeal, the good and the 
ideal may be defined pretty accurately. Of course, they can not be 
defined immutably, because human nature is not immutable; and they 
can not be defined in such a way as to be transferred without change 
from one race or person to another, because human nature is various. 
Yet any reflective and honest man, in expressing his hopes and pref- 
erences, may expect to find many of his neighbors agreeing with 
him, and when they agree they may work politically together. Now 
I find that I am sometimes blamed for not laboring more earnestly 
to bring down the ideal good of which I prate into the lives of other 
men. My critics suppose, apparently, that I mean by the ideal good 
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some particular way of life or some type of character which is alone 
virtuous, and which ought to be propagated. Alas, their propa- 
gandas! How they have filled this world with hatred, darkness, and 
blood! How they are still the eternal obstacle, in every home and 
in every heart, to a simple happiness! I have no wish to propagate 
any particular character, least of all my own; my conceit does not 
take that form. I wish individuals, and races, and nations to be 
themselves, and to multiply the forms of perfection and happiness, 
as nature prompts them. The only thing which I think might be 
propagated without injustice to the types thereby suppressed is 
harmony; enough harmony to prevent the interference of one type 
with another, and to allow the perfect development of each type. 
The good, as I conceive it, is happiness, happiness for each man 
after his own heart, and for each hour according to its inspiration. 
I should dread to transplant my happiness into other people; it might 
die in that soil; and my critics are the first to tell me that my sort 
of happiness is a poor thing in their estimation. Well and good. 
Let them take their own course: but how should I be able to speed 
them on it against my judgment? They do not place their happi- 
ness in the things I have, or can give. My theory of the ideal, and 
my experience of it, assure me that it is an adventitious denomina- 
tion and a moral category. Anything is an ideal, whether existent or 
non-existent, if it fulfills the demands of some living being. Let, 
then, every soul consider what it requires and in what things it 
might find an unpoisoned happiness. No man can set up an ideal 
for another, nor labor to realize it for him, save by his leave or as 
his spokesman, perhaps more ready with the right word. To find 
the comparatively right word, my critics seem to agree, is my art. 
Do I not practise it for their benefit as best I can? Should I leave 
writing, and go and dig? Is it I who am indifferent to the being 
of light? Who loves it more, or basks in it more joyfully? And do 
I do nothing that the light may come? Is it I who tremble lest at 
its coming it should dissolve the creatures begotten in darkness? 
Ah, I know why my critics murmur and are dissatisfied. I have 
no earnestness. I do not endeavor to deceive myself, nor to deceive 
them, nor to aid them in deceiving themselves. They will never pre- 
vail on me to do that. I am a disciple of Socrates. 
Grorce SANTAYANA. 


A DISCUSSION OF ‘‘MIND DISCERNED”’ 


A FTER reading Professor Woodbridge’s interesting account* 

of the basis of interpretation by a determinate mind of the 
total universe of discourse, I find in myself the same attitude to- 
1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XVIII, No. 13, pp. 337-347. 
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ward his viewpoint that he felt toward the passage from Santa- 
yana which he quoted. I should not care to defend an opposite 
standpoint. I feel the ‘‘haunting suggestiveness’’ of all that he 
says. It is because I believe that he would extend his argument 
so as to reach certain uncongenial conclusions that I venture to 
state what I believe to be its true implications. 

Professor Woodbridge’s chief point is that the possibility of 
interpretation rests, not upon the fact that determinate minds in- 
habit certain animal bodies, but on the fact that the transcendental 
mind has or is a structural unity, 7.¢., that the total universe of 
discourse is characterized by a logical structure that is real. I 
find no difficulty in such a proposition. I would pass on at once 
to consider the function of the determinate mind in interpretation 
were it not for a certain ambiguity which appears in a comparison 
of ‘‘Mind Discerned’’ with a previous article, ‘‘Structure.’’? In 
‘*Mind Discerned’’ it is noted that the physicist, the psychologist, 
and the plain man all deal with the same subject-matter. Here the 
constant character of the total universe of discourse appears to be 
based on the persistence of certain fundamental qualities which 
compose its subject-matter and which may be talked about, although 
interpreted variously. On the other hand, in ‘‘Structure’’ the logi- 
cal web of relations is declared to be the one element of the universe 
that is discoverable and permanent. It is implied that subject- 
matter is in constant flux, and that qualities are convertible into 
one another. Now I ean not believe that Professor Woodbridge 
would attempt to evolve ‘‘matter’’ out of ‘‘form,’’ and this belief 
leads me to suggest a reconciling principle, which he states in 
another connection, namely, that subject-matter and interpretation 
are never divorced. The qualities, therefore, that are momentarily 
embodied in a specific structure, can not exist apart from some 
embodiment, nor can the structure exist apart from the subject- 
matter that is embodied. You can not separate the qualities of a 
watch from its structure. 

In the total universe of discourse different types of structure 
appear to embody subject-matter in characteristic ways. In any 
inquiry, therefore, we have to consider both the type of structure 
involved and the qualities which the structure embodies. Let us 
do this in respect to the determinate mind. 

Professor Woodbridge notes that interpretation occurs only in 
connection with animal bodies. He admits with Bergson their 
‘‘privileged character,’’ that the scope of inquiry is extended by 
their ability to move about. He finds the possibility of interpreta- 
2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, No, 25, pp. 680-688. 
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tion to rest upon a congeniality of structure which applies both to 
them and to the objects interpreted. He seems, however, to ex- 
clude the determinate mind (understanding by this no more than 
the nervous system) as a chief factor in interpretation. One of 
the grounds of such exclusion is the fact that the animal body 
may be studied just as other objects, all lying within the same uni- 
verse of discourse. Granting that the initial possibility of inter- 
pretation is due to the structure of the total universe of discourse, 
mind in the transcendental sense, let us proceed to examine the be- 
havior of the human body when interpretation occurs. Quite aside 
from any ‘‘subjective’’ implications, we may observe two persons 
make two distinct drawings of the same object, and we may observe 
that the drawings, apart from technical accuracy, differ markedly 
in character. Or we may listen to two individuals make different 
sounds to denote the color of the same object. We have here, evi- 
denced in behavior, a diversity of interpretations. To what is the 
difference of interpretations due? Consider the form of these 
examples. It is not assumed that certain ideas of a determinate 
mind get united with a constant subject-matter. We point rather 
to two diverse interpretations lying within the same universe of 
discourse. In Professor Woodbridge’s language, we have differ- 
ences due to the universe as a whole which may imply no more 
than the interdependence of its parts. 

As I have stated, I agree that the possibility of interpretation, 
meaning genuine understanding, lies in the presence of congeniality 
of structure between the reacting organism and the subject-matter 
reacted to. It is to be expected that psycho-physical monism, in 
its further development, will do much toward making clear the 
nature of this congeniality. But I can not account for the vari- 
ability of interpretation without assuming that the reacting organ- 
ism is a powerful factor in whatever interpretation is made. If 
one and only one interpretation were made in each instance, the 
interpretation might be explained by referring to a structure com- 
mon to both organism and environment. In such a ease, the func- 
tioning of the reacting organism would be passive. But since many 
interpretations are possible, some of which are branded later as 
true, some as false, it is most natural to ascribe the divergency, 
which at times may attain to error, to the part played by the 
reacting organism. 

Another fact which leads me to believe that animal bodies are 
not on a par with other objects as objects of study is that I can not 
predict their total reactions as I predict chemical reactions. The 
behavior of an animal body in the presence of other objects would 
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therefore seem to be due to factors within the body, rather than to 
observable features. Thus, the distinctive characteristic of higher 
animal organisms, the nervous system, would appear to be impor- 
tant in cases where interpretation occurs, not only for its com- 
monness of structure and subject-matter with other objects in the 
total universe, but also for its own distinctive structure and sub- 
ject-matter. 

It is easy, I believe, to point out cases where structure is em- 
bodied in subject-matter, both of which are peculiar to animal 
bodies. I am on a par with other human bodies in being capable 
of making interpretations. Now within the total universe of dis- 
course are my emotions and feelings. I can not, however, observe 
them, or similar items in the universe, in connection with any 
animal body other than my own. I can, it is true, observe reactions 
of the body in others which are similar to those that I make in 
what I conceive to be similar situations, and I infer that similar 
emotions and feelings are present in connection with bodies other 
than my own. But I can not perceive them. I do not regard this 
fact as indicating the need of postulating a supernatural mind, 
for I believe that if I had the means I could view the emotions and 
feelings of others as items in the one universe of discourse. But 
from the facts that emotions and feelings do differ ‘‘as objects of 
study’’ from other objects, and that they are hidden from me save 
in connection with my own body, I believe that I should find them, 
not as items common to bodies and other objects in the total uni- 
verse, but as qualities embodied in the animal brain. I am forced 
to conclude, therefore, that emotions and feelings are subject-matter 
located in a particular time and space, appearing to any individual 
immediately only in introspection, and mediately as nerve-tissue. 


The same argument might be applied in the case of certain 
sensations, notably those of touch and temperature. I prefer here, 
however, to enlarge upon the theme of difference of interpretation 
of the same subject-matter by different individuals. As science pro- 
gresses, qualities seem less stable than structure. To the physicist, 
the leaf of a tree becomes an organization of molecules, these in turn 
being regarded as organizations of atoms and electrons. As, how- 
ever, ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘matter’’ are always conjoined, subject-matter 
never entirely disappears, although it may degenerate into the 
subject-matter of formulae. But where the existent universe is 
talked of, some conception of an ultimate substance (not in the 
metaphysical sense) remains. Now even if qualities are shown to 
be thus fleeting, they are real in so far as they are themselves. 
Further, if I am able to refer to a green leaf as subject-matter and 
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am not under some hallucination, but react to an object, some con- 
tinuity of structure of my reacting organism with that of the other 
object, ‘‘tree,’’ must be presupposed. Now one of the characteris- 
ties of structure is that it is discovered. I learn what it is when I 
have for some time ‘‘come up against it.’’ So that just as I may 
not expect to discover the molecular structure of a leaf by simple 
inspection, so I must not expect to discover the structure that under- 
lies the quality ‘‘green’’ by mere observation. I can experience it, 
possibly exhibit it, but its fundamental structure will be dis- 
covered if it be known at all. 

Common psychological data lead me to connect green with the 
reacting organism rather than with the other object ‘‘leaf.’’ And 
so, just as the watch has its own structure, I conclude that the 
structure of ‘‘green’’ is peculiar to certain animal bodies. This 
conclusion implies no supernatural mind. It means, rather, that 
if I were able to inspect the structure of the human nervous system, 
I should perceive there a complex of subject-matter and structure 
which I know as ‘‘green,’’ and which I may eall a green-sensation. 
But owing to the fact that I am unable to inspect either my own or 
another’s nervous system to the fullest extent so as to disclose its 
characteristic structure, I am able to know a green-sensation only 
as it functions in my own reacting organism, 

I conclude, therefore, that, although the possibility of all inter- 
pretation may be said to rest on a community of structure between 
all objects, animal bodies, and especially the human body, have 
organs that possess a characteristic matter and form of their own. 
This ‘‘ privileged character’’ of animals possessing a nervous system 
is important in deciding what is the nature of objects in the total 
universe of discourse in which nervous systems are included. Epis- 
temology is that branch of philosophy which endeavors to set 
these matters straight. It does not attempt to divorce subject- 
matter and interpretation, but to examine the nature of certain 
of their offspring. 


MavrIice PICARD. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
Les Philosophies Pluralistes d’Angleterre et d’Amérique. JEAN 

Waunwu. Paris: Alean. 1920. Pp. 323. 

M. Wahl has given us in this volume an interesting and compe- 
tent study of one of the recent tendencies in English and American 
thought. His discussion of contemporary pluralistic philosophies is 
divided into five sections. The first section treats of the monisms 
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formulated in England and America under the influence of German 
idealism, monisms which because of their abstractness and seeming 
contradiction of experience led to the pluralistic revolts. The second 
deals with ‘‘the formation of the pluralism,’’ through the criticisms 
of the prevailing monisms by such writers as Fechner and Lotze in 
Germany, Lutoslawski in Poland, Ménard and Renouvier in France, 
and Mill, Bain, Myers, and Peirce in England and America. The 
third and longest section is devoted wholly to the work of William 
James. The fourth describes the various movements which arose 
under the influence of one or another of James’s leading ideas. Of 
these movements, fairly full accounts are given of Schiller and the 
school of Oxford, of Howison and the school of California, and of 
neo-realism, while brief mention is made of Dewey and the Chicago 
school and of the beginnings of the critical realism. The fifth section 
is devoted to summary and criticism of the diverse pluralisms, with 
interesting generalizations on the significance of the whole recent 
development. 

If it were not for the concluding section of M. Wahl’s work, the 
book might well have been entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of William 
James, its motivations, sources, and influence.’’ Such a title would 
be less likely to disappoint M. Wahl’s readers. James is viewed as 
the first real pluralist, and also as almost the last real pluralist. Ex- 
cept in the case of James, no one of the pluralisms dealt with is pre- 
sented in quite its proper emphases and with sufficiently sympathetic 
understanding. All others are viewed as preparations for or conse- 
quences of his work. Throughout the book M. Wahl gives frequent 
comparisons between James and the other writers; and although 
these comparisons are always illuminating, they often tend to lead 
one away from the controlling ideas of the other writers. While 
there is much of value in the discussion of the other writers and in 
the excellent bibliographies about them, the historical sections of M. 
Wahl’s volume must be judged primarily by his treatment of James. 
And as a treatment of James, the book is indeed admirable. It is 
thorough and accurate. It both portrays the general spirit and at- 
mosphere of James’s philosophy and analyzes the technical details 
of his metaphysics and epistemology. M. Wahl takes the fundamen- 
tal element in James’s thought to be his radical empiricism, which 
he regards partly as a sense for concrete fact, partly as an insistence 
upon the existence of relations as well as terms in our experience 
(as over against the supposed atomism of Hume’s empiricism), and 
partly as a willingness to regard the emotional as well as the intel- 
lectual parts of experience as possessing noetic value. M. Wahl then 
proceeds to show how James’s other ideas follow from his radical 
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empiricism. (1) Radical empiricism leads to pluralism, because the 
multitude of concrete facts are in such constant flux, entering into 
and departing from relations with other facts. ‘‘ If radical empiri- 
cism leads to pluralism, it is precisely because these superficial, 
momentary, extrinsic relations are so numerous in the world’”’ (p. 
126). And with pluralism goes a belief in contingency, real alterna- 
tives, genuine possibilities, and an uncertain future. (2) Radical 
empiricism leads to anti-intellectualism, because it is nominalistic, 
distrusts general ideas, and regards concepts as misrepresenting the 
real. ‘‘ Reality is essentially foreign to reason, to what we conceive 
as reason ’’ (p. 137). Reality is characterized by an interpenetration 
of things, while thought is characterized by an exclusiveness of con- 
cepts. (3) Radical empiricism leads to temporalism, because expe- 
rience gives us perpetual change, growth, plasticity, pulsations of 
movement, ‘‘ Empiricism asks us to take things one by one, each 
in its turn; it implies time ’’ (p. 146). (4) Radical empiricism leads 
to a group of related ideas of importance for ethics, to a conviction 
of liberty, of free choice, of creation of the future by the human 
will, hence of moral responsibility. This ‘‘ moralism’’ of James, 
keenly aware of existing evils as well as of existing goods, and hold- 
ing bravely to a belief in the insecurity of the world, inclines, how- 
ever, to an optimistic faith, either in the certain, or at least the 
probable, triumph of the good—hence meliorism. (5) Finally radical 
empiricism leads to a religious romanticism and a mysticism in which 
alternative beliefs find at times generous expressions, from the finite 
God, through ‘‘ coarse supernaturalism,’’ to a polytheism which is 
motived by strongly democratic social sympathies. M. Wahl never 
attempts to harmonize James or to present his philosophy as a sys- 
tematic whole. Rather he goes almost too far in pressing home 
James’s inconsistencies, at least when he proceeds to use them as 
an argument against pluralism in general (cf. pp. 245-251). 
‘“James,’’ he writes (p. 242), ‘‘united in an original fashion a theory 
of the will, an irreducible empiricism, and a mysticism; the vision of 
Hume and the vision of Carlyle, the influence of philosophers as 
different as Emerson and Renouvier, empiricism, puritanism, and 
romanticism are mingled in his thought.’’ James continued to crave 
for the religious satisfactions of monism at the same time that he 
asserted the reality of the moral struggle in anti-monistic terms. 
Hence M. Wahl comes almost to characterize pluralism as a ten- 
dency to compromise instead of settling issues, as a refusal to give 
explicit and categorical answers (cf. p. 169). 

In the concluding section of his volume, M. Wahl summarizes 
the recent tendencies towards pluralism. ‘‘Pluralism in a general 
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way is born of a disposition to see the world in its flux and its 
diversity, to see things in their disordered struggle and in their 
free harmony’’ (p. 240). Pluralism is not the creation of one 
thinker in spite of James’s predominating influence, but the coopera- 
tive enterprise of a large number of thinkers. Hence one must 
not expect to find it a consistent body of doctrine. It is largely 
a philosophy of protest against the monistic world of fixed and 
determined outcome. It may be taken as the metaphysics of prag- 
matism, and is usually tied up to realism. ‘‘It is a philosophy 
outside of traditions, yet one in which at the same time all tradi- 
tions, all ideas come to meet, from those of Protagoras and Zeno 
to those of Renouvier and Bergson. One finds here the strangest 
combination of ordinarily opposed doctrine’’ (p. 254). M. Wahl 
shows his acuteness of critical penetration in setting forth that 
while the real motivation towards pluralism is the emotional ap- 
peal of a multiple world with irreducible wills of creative power 
(p. 242), yet the technical development of contemporary plural- 
ism is tied to the problem of the exteriority of relations (p. 251). 

A pluralist, in reading M. Wahl’s objective and balanced 
volume, is none the less likely to feel resentment occasionally at 
certain gentle aspersions upon pluralism. Every pluralism, ac- 
cording to M. Wahl, is self-contradictory. But by being self-con- 
tradictory he seems to mean only that every pluralism fails to 
constitute of itself a stable and finished system. Pluralism succeeds 
in each of its expressions ‘‘only in lighting up some partial aspect 
of the real, and consequently, as soon as it has lighted up this one 
aspect, it is as if constrained to light up a different aspect’’ (p. 
255). It remains to consider whether this inability of pluralism 
to give a finished picture of the world is a defect or a merit. To 
assume it to be a defect is to beg the question. One should not 
object to pluralism on the ground that it does not describe the 
kind of world which monisms have endeavored to set forth. Per- 
haps there is no finished, no complete, no inclusive aspect of 
reality ; and if there is not, certainly to light up one aspect of the 
world and then another would be a great merit. At least it 
can not be taken for granted that philosophy errs when it gives 
us successive truths about the world, provided these truths do not 
contradict—and contradiction is not to be found in lack of synthe- 
sis into an inclusive final principle. M. Wahl would.probably have 
done well to omit from his historical study his personal objections 
to pluralism; and yet it can be at once added that he never per- 
mits these personal objections to falsify his analysis of the histori- 


cal material he is examining. Steruting P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. Meyer Waxman. Colum- 
bia University Oriental Studies, Vol. XVII. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1920. Pp. 162. 

Crescas was a Jewish philosopher of Spain who lived in the 14th 
century (1340-1410). He rendered himself famous particularly for 
his antagonism to the philosophical current of his time, which was 
primarily peripatetic. Many were the Jewish Rabbis who fought 
against the introduction of Aristotle into Judaism. But they were 
not philosophers; they combatted Aristotle from the standpoint of 
religion and tradition. Crescas waged the battle on purely technical 
grounds. He, too, was a philosopher; he made a careful study of 
Maimonides, Gersonides, and through them also of Aristotle. 

In his monograph on Crescas’s philosophy, Dr. Waxman unfolds 
before us Creseas’s criticism of the chief Jewish peripatetics, Maimon- 
ides and Gersonides. Creseas criticized some Aristotelian concep- 
tions, such as space, time and the infinite, and also attacked Maimon- 
ides’s proof of the existence of God and the theory of attributes 
which embody the Aristotelian principles. He also shows that the 
Maimonidian solution of the problem of prescience and the pos- 
sible falls because the foundation is undermined. Crescas finds still 
more fault with Gersonides for his radical departures from tradition 
regarding creation, eternity of the world, miracles, etc. 

Along with his analysis of Crescas, Dr. Waxman brings to the 
surface whatever bears suggestion to Spinoza. He finds many points 
of contact between the two philosophers, but is greatly on his guard 
not to over-emphasize the comparisons—not a usual precaution for 
one engrossed in the search for sources. He would not ascribe to 
Crescas as large an influence as does Joel in his Zur Genesis der 
Lehre Spinozas; nor would he agree with Kuno Fischer who denies 
any relationship between Spinoza and his Jewish progenitors. 

But what escaped the notice not only of Dr. Waxman, but of 
our historians as well, is the underlying identity between the phi- 
losophy of Crescas and that of Gersonides (1288-1344). This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy since Crescas himself pretends to supersede 
Gersonides’s erroneous system by his own. It was primarily to re- 
fute Gersonides’s system and nullify his authority that Crescas was 
prompted to write his philosophical work Or Adonai. What brought 
Creseas on the one hand to fight Gersonides and on the other to 
adopt that very system as his own, with some modification of lan- 
guage only, is more than puzzling. Not less surprising is how Cres- 
cas succeeded in forcing his misinterpretation of Gersonides for the 
real meaning, and have the historians look upon him as the antipode 
of Gersonides. But here is not the place to discuss it. The writer 
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of this review will attempt to prove elsewhere’ that contrary to all 
appearance, and in spite of striking differences, Crescas’s system of 
philosophy is at bottom that of Gersonides, minus the heretical con- 
clusions. Whenever Gersonides’s conclusions are not sufficiently 
orthodox, Crescas rejects them arbitrarily without, however, modi- 
fying the fundamental premises. This explains the flaw in some of 
Crescas’s reasonings, which our author calls attention to, but does 
not account for. 

However, as much as this assumption regarding Crescas would 
put him in a different light, it does not necessarily modify the con- 
tents of his philosophy, so faithfully rendered in the present scholarly 
treatise. How difficult a task our author had before him will best 
be appreciated by those familiar with the complicated and obscure 
Hebrew text of Crescas’s work, Or Adonai (The Light of God). 
He has disentangled Crescas’s leading ideas from a labyrinth of 
cumbersome and incidental details and presented them in a clear 
and pleasant style. It would have been desirable to have a special 
chapter devoted to the gist of Crescas’s philosophy, which would have 
given us a more concentrated picture of the philosopher’s mind. 
But Dr. Waxman has given us an excellent analysis and criticism 
of Crescas’s philosophy; he points out several germs of modern 
thought in it, and has made, in addition, a notable contribution to 
the study of Spinoza’s sources. 


Nima H. ApDLERBLUM. 
New York. 
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REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Febru- 
ary, 1921. Le nominalisme de Guillaume Occam (pp. 5-25): P. 
Doncorur. —- Occam denied relation any objective reality, and pro- 
fessed the strictest nominalism. He admitted, however, that his 
theory did not apply to God, in whom Paternity really exists. 
Les thémes du ‘‘Protagoras’’ et les ‘‘Dissor Logo’’ (pp. 26-40) : 
E. Dupreev.— The doctrine which Socrates defends in the Protag- 
oras is not Socratic, but comes from Protagoras. Notes sur le 
Probabilisme (pp. 41-58): P. Harmienim. — There is nothing in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas against the doctrine of probabilism, which 
he ignored and was therefore unable to judge. La formation du 
tempérament national dans les philosophes du XIIIe. siécle (pp. 59- 
72): M. De Wutr.-— The three characteristics of Western thought in 
the thirteenth century are individualism, intellectualism and modera- 
tion. German thought, on the other hand, is already inclined to 
1 In a monograph on Gersonides. 
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mysticism and pantheism. Comptes rendus: H. J. Stadler, Al- 
bertus Magnus de Animalibus libri XXVI: M. DE Wutr. C. Van 
Crombrugghe, Tractatus de Verbo Incarnato: A. Mansion. J. T. 
Beysens, Hoofdstukken wit de bijzondere Ethiek: A. Mansion. B. 


Geyer, Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften: M. Dz Wutr. 
Chronique. 


A. Fouillée, J. Charmont, L. Duguit and R. Demogue. Modern 
French Legal Philosophy. Translated by Mrs. Franklin W. 
Scott and Joseph P. Chamberlain, New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1921. Pp. lxvi + 578. 

Kohler, Josef. Philosophy of Law. Translated by Adalbert Al- 
brecht. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1921. Pp. xliv-+ 390. 

Miraglia, Luigi. Comparative Legal Philosophy, Applied to Legal 
Institutions. Translated by John Lisle. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1921. Pp. xl+ 793. 

del Vecchio, Giorgio. The Formal Bases of Law. Translated by 
John Lisle. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1921. Pp. 
lvii + 412. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion held a meeting in Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University, on 
Monday evening, November 28th, 1921. The speakers were Dr. David 
Mitchell and Dr. Rudolf Pintner. Dr. Mitchell, who is president of 
the New York State Association of Consulting Psychologists, reported 
on the work which that organization did last spring. The children 
who were to enter school this fall for the first time were given the 
Binet-Simon test. There was an interesting discussion of the results 
obtained from the Jewish and Italian children of pre-school age. 

Professor Pintner presented methods of evaluating mental and 
educational tests, illustrating his discussion with charts projected 
by stereopticon lantern. The charts showed certain individuals 
whose educational measurements were not what would be expected 
from the mental examinations. Charts were also presented to rep- 
resent the different schools in a district. The aim should not be 
to bring all schools to one level, nor all individuals to one educational 
level, but to the height that can be expected from the mental 
measurement. Thus schools with poor material, classes with poor 
material, can not be expected to attain the levels of schools where 
the mentality is good. Such charts are an excellent means of 
comparing the individuals, the classes, and the schools. 
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